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The Foundations of our Present Music. 
A Lecture delivered before the Pupils of the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory of Music, 

BY G. A. SCHMITT. 

The subject of this lecture is: The Foundations 
of our Present Music. Of music which, in our 
state of society, accompanies us from the cradle 
to the bier, filling our lives with joy and beauty, 
participating in each important act of our exis- 
tence with its sounds of compassion, now resound- 
ing loud in hymns of praise, and then, with gen- 
tle, soothing tones allaying pain and resolving 
grief into contentment; of music, which, of all 
arts the latest sister, once had to tread the rugged 
path of experiment, of hard work and study, once 
needed centuries to take a short step in advance, 
though now we hardly would suspect the laurel 
on its brow to have been nourished with the 
sweat of toil. 

In endeavoring to trace back to its foundations 
the proud edifice of modern music, there is noth- 
ing more natural than that our eye should seek 
the ancient Greeks, the nation above all others 
that has produced in marble such ideals of the 
human form as sculptors of our day are glad to 
imitate, but have not surpassed ; the mation that 
has left us a legacy in poetry, such as has not 
been reached, for childlike truth and natural- 
ness, in these three thousand and more years 
since Homer wrote or rather composed his Epies ; 
that nation whose dramatists have only been ex- 
celled by Shakespeare in our days. Too little 
has remained of their painting to enable us to 
form a just idea of their powers in this art. If 
we may trust the remnants of painting, as we find 
them on vases, we might say that for them the 
time had not yet come for a perfect expression 
of the idea of beauty in this art. For, how- 
ever beautiful may be the execution of the 
individual figure in those works, the art of group- 
ing, the secret of comprehending individual 
thought in a perfect unity of action and expres- 
sion, was not yet accorded them. Nor need we 
wonder at this, for various is the task of nations 
in the ever-ehanging life of mankind, and not at 
any time can the most favored of mortals accom- 
plish all things. 

If now we turn our eyes to music, as it was 
practised among the ancient Greeks, we find 
that what we are accustomed to call music did 
not exist among the Greeks; for to us, music 
means the expression of feeling in melody, per- 
meated by rhythm and time and accompanied by 
harmony. But with the Greeks there was only 
a slight melody, moving within the limits of six 
tones, rhythmically arranged, but without time 
or harmony. What they called harmony, with 
us is included in melody and rbythm, and their 
nearest approach to harmony was the consonance 
of the octave which was sung by the boys above 
the chant of the men, and was played on their 
lyre, which for a long time had only four strings. 

How are we to imagine music without time 
and harmony. In 1650 Athanasius Kircher, one 
of the Jesuit Fathers, and a great authority in 





musical matters, in the library of the monastery 
San Salvadore, near Messina, found a manuscript 
containing the first Pythian Ode of Pindar with 
Greek notation. There is no doubt as to the au- 
thenticity of the notation. By this manuscript 
we are enabled to form an idea of Greek music, 
truer and more lifelike than we could have gain- 
ed from the treatises on Greek music left us by 
late writers. And on examining it, what do we 
find? There is a melody, not exceeding six de- 
grees, solemn, impressive, almost sad, which may 
have moved the Greek hearers at the festive 
games of Apollo, but which would leave us cold 
if we heard it without note or comment at our 
musical festivals, It was the stammering, falter- 
ing voice of infant genius. It must have deeply 
moved mankind in those days, for the allegorical 
legends of Orpheus, stirring up by the tones of 
his lyre even inanimate nature, too clearly tell 
us how deeply man must have been roused even 
by that primitive music. 

Indeed, Greek music would not form a proper 
subject for discussion in this lecture if it were 
not for two points, the first of which has rather a 
negative value for us: namely, that the devel- 
opment of our present music was greatly retard- 
ed by the influence of Greek theory. For when 
Byzantine learned men brought to Rome the 
treatises on Greek music, some of which are pre- 
served to us, the Church, then emerging from 
obscurity and persecution, turned to them for 
instruction, for help. But very little help was 
there to be found in a theory which gave to 
eighteen tones, the total extent of Greek melodic 
knowledge, eighty-five different names ; names 
valid for the same tone when sung, and not valid 
tor the same when played on the flute or the 
lyre; names, some of which extend to five and 
more syllables each. Yet the Church possessed 
one element of Greek music without knowing it, 
the Chant. And this is the second point for 
which it is fit that we should look back to Greek 
music. 

It has been zealously maintained that the 
Christian Church would he quite unlikely to 
adopt Heathen tunes for worship, that it would 
rather abhor anything tending to remind its con- 
verts of their former religion. But who would 
doubt that the Apostles at the last supper into- 
nated their hymns of praise in the old accustom- 
ed melodies learned in the Hebrew temple; or, 
who would assert that the Greek congregations 
of Christians, untutored as they were, would set 
about inventing new melodies for their hymns 
when the old tunes were familiar toall? Tocon- 
firm this view it only needs a glance at the sister 
arts. In the Catacombs of Rome we find the 
picture of a graceful young man bearing a ram 
on his shoulders. This was the well-known 
mythological representation of Hermes, or Mer- 
eury. Did not the Christian Church adopt this 
picture as the symbol of the Saviour with the 
Lamb, changing the Heathen God into the Good 
Shepherd? Did not the statue of Ceres, of De- 
meter, as the Greeks called her, do excellent 


service asa Madonna? Had not the winged 
images of Winds to stand for angels ? 

Now Christianity found its principal support 
in those Greek cities of Asia Minor, where the 
service of the Heathen Gods had been carried on 
for ages with more pomp and splendor than in 
the Greek peninsula itself, Corinth perhaps ex- 
cepted; and it is natural that the solemn chants 
long in use there should have been carried to 
Rome. 

We find the Popes not slow to provide for this 
important branch of Christian worship. Thus, a 
few centuries after Christ, Pope Sylvester insti- 
tutes a school for singers in Rome; and in the 
sixth century, St. Gregory regulates the music of 
the church, ordains the four Church-tones, and 
gives his name to the Chant that to this day is 
heard in the Catholic Church. It is a melody, 
rhythmical, but without time, such as you may 
hear of Sunday afternoons when the psalms are 
chanted in the Catholic Church, or ® Holy Fri- 
day when the Lamentations of the Prophet Jere- 
miah are sung in the darkened edifice. 

How can a melody be rhythmical without time, 
you ask. We are so accustomed tosee the marks 
denoting time prefixed to our present music that 
it seems strange that there should have been mu- 
sic without time. A glance at the opening 
phrase or motive of Beethoven’s C-minor Sym- 
phony, the fifth among his nine, will exemplify 
what I mean. You there have three-eighth notes 
followed by a half note, which has a pause at- 
tached to it. There you have rhythm but not 
time, for it is left to the musical intelligence and 
the good taste of the conductor to extend that 
half-note properly. You notice also that this 
rhythmical motive cuts each of two successive 
measures in two, filling half of each. In the 
course of its working up the rhythm is fitted into 
the time of two quarter-notes. But in the Gre- 
gorian chant many syllables are often sung to one 
tone, and the greater or smaller duration of each 
tone is only determined by the declamation of 
the text and accented syllables. 

Fortunately for our knowledge of the begin- 
nings of our present music a very important doc- 
ument has been preserved, which gives us an ac- 
curate insight into the character of the Gregorian 
Chant. In the very earliest time of the Church 
a manner of chanting, called after St. Ambrose, 
came into vogue, especially in Milan, different 
from the Roman. St. Gregory, for this reason, 
found it necessary to lay down the true manner 
of chanting, and an Antiphonarium was compiled 
at his command containing the texts of the 
hymns and psalms together with their notation. 
This book was kept in a special box, chained to 
the altar at St. Peter’s in Rome. This notation 
consisted of strange looking square or diamond- 
shaped dots, often connected with each other by 
curved lines (fly-feet and horse-shoes they were 
called by the later theorists), that were written 
at various heights above the text, so as to indi- 
cate to the singers where their voices had to rise 
or to fall. The length of each note was not in- 
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dicated, but was left to the natural or acquired 
ability for declamation ; nor was it very certain 
on wich tone the melody had to begin. These 
marks were calle! Neuma in the singular, Neu- 
mata in the plural. 

Charlemagne, who was equally zealous to pre- 
serve the songs of his own German people, and 
to extend the glory of the Church by good music, 
at two diflerent times sent petitions to the Pope 
for singers, to teach the uncouth throats of his 
singers to p6ur forth such melodies as were then 
in use in lialy. His petitions were granted, and 
in 790 we find that twosingers, Petrus and Ro- 
manus by name, were sent by Pope Hadrian to 
Metz, in what is now France, where Charle- 
magne hai instituted a school of music for his sin- 
gers. Another school was established in the mo- 
nastery of St. Gallen, in what is now Switzer- 
land. Unused to the inclement air of the trans- 
alpine country, Romanus, who had grown up un- 
der the warm sky of Italy, fell sick, and with dif- 
ficulty was brought as far as St. Gallen. There, 
recovering, he received an earnest invitation from 
Charlemagne to remain, which he did, keeping 
one of the two copies of the Roman Antiphona- 
rium, which they had brought with them, against 
the remonstrances of Petrus, who proceeded to 
Metz. The copy taken by the latter to Metz 
is lost, but that deposited in St. Gallen is pre- 
served and forms the greatest treasure of the 
magnificent library of that monastery. The box, 
in which it is kept shows incontrovertible evidence 
in its sculpture of belonging to the time of Charle- 
magne. In this way it happens that we know 
exactly how one of the main sources of our pres- 
ent music, the Gregorian Chant, sounded in those 
early days, over twelve hundred years ago. This 
chant, of course, was sung in unison. In the 
course of time it was discovered—was it by ac- 
cident, was it done by design ?—that a tone dif- 
ferent from the chant sounded well, and accord- 
ingly we find that a Benedictine monk in Flan- 
ders, Hucbald, who died in 930, lays down laws 
of harmony which were very simple, and to our 
present taste very horrid; for of consonances he 
only mentions two; one of them is the Octave, 
and the other is the Fifth. Now let any one 
strike together on his piano the tones c—g, d—a, 
e—b, &e., playing them in succession, and he may 
get a taste of the excruciating effect such succes- 
sions would have on our ear. 

Ilistory may not only be studied as a succes- 
sion of events, but, if we look in the proper 
places, we may find the successive stages of de- 
velopment simultaneously existing. ‘The man- 
eating Fejee-Islander had his prototype many 
thousands of years ago in the North of Europe, 
if we may believe the Danish savants. The mu- 
sic of the Arabs and Hindoos of our day may have 
resounded in Greece in time immemorial. So 
even to-day, successive Fifths, introduced by 
Huebald in his Organum, as his doctrine was 
called, may occasionally be heard in Europe, as 
I can witness, in the hymns chanted on the way 
by pious pilgrims to the shrine of some miracle- 
working Madonna. 

A hundred years after Hucbald, another Ben- 
edictine monk, Guido of Arezzo, near Ferrara, 
who died in the monastery of Pomposa in 1050, 
immortalized himself by his improvements in 
harmony, notation, and especially in the method 
of teaching singing, so that dis name was for 
many centuries connected by a grateful posterity 





with all progress in music. To give but one in- 
stance: the invention of the harpsichord, our 
present piano, was ascribed to him, although it 
was several hundred years after his death that 
an instrument faintly approaching our house- 
hold orchestra was constructed. But what he 
invented is sufficient to excite the admiration 
even of our advanced age for his genius. First 
of all, he improved musical notation by drawing 
lines on which the Neumata were to be written. 
Indeed before his time some beginning was made 
in this direction by drawing one red line over the 
text of the psalm. On, above and below this 
line the Neumata were written. The Neuma on 
this line was to sound F. Afterwards a second 
line was drawn above it, in yellow color, which 
was to indicate C. Guido added two more, thus 
gaining room for nine tones, which were not ex- 
ceeded by the Gregorian Chant. He added one 
tone below the twenty existing before his time, 
and calling it by the Greek name Gamma, there 
being two other G’s above, originated the name 
Gamut, which even in our days is yet used as 4 
synonym for Scale. The next tone after this he 
called A, and gave to the tones the names of the 
letters which they have now. Now the Neuma- 
ta, which heretofore had floated about in space, 
like Infusoria in a drop of water, received a local 
habitation and a name; now it was no longer 
doubtful whether the beginning tone was the first 
or the third, and the quarrels of the singing mas- 
ters were effectually put to rest. He also first 
applied the syllables ut, re, mi, fa, sol, la to the 
first six tones to assist the memory of his pupils, 
as singing masters to this day uselessly think it 
necessary todo. It is remarkable that among 
these names one for the seventh degree is miss- 
ing. Whether this tone was held in abhorrence, 
or what else was the cause we know not. It isa 
strange coincidence that both in the scale of the 
Welsh minstrels and in that of the Chinese, the 
seventh does not exist, and it is probable that 
Terpander, the Greek musician, when he in- 
creased the number of strings on his lyre to sev- 
en, also omitted the seventh tone. tuning his last 
string in unison with the first. Guido also in- 
vented the “Musical Hand,” giving to each fin- 
ger the name of one of those syllables, ut, &c., 
one indeed being hung up in the air above the 
middle finger. This Musical Hand, after the 
manner of those days, became the basis of a very 
intricate system of musical mnemonics, which we 
have not time toexplain. In addition to all these 
inventions he went one step beyond Hucbald, 
introducing the harmony of the Third by the 
side of the consonant Octave and the fearful so- 
called consonances of consecutive Fifths. From 
this one man begins the advance in musical art, 
which needed but one more improvement, the 
mensural note, the sign by which to express time, 
as we have it now, to make possible the | egin- 
ning of that music which precedes our own, and 
which found its highest development in Johann 
Sebastian Bach in the last century,—the coun- 
terpoint. It isa matter of regret that Guido 
could not go one step further and invent this 
measuring of time by means of the mensural note. 
It was centuries afier him before necessity forced 
man, skillful in inventions, to establish this last 
element of our present music. 

Before we turn our attention to this new and 


final fulfilment of the appliances needed for our 
art, it may be profitable to learn from some 





events in the life of this glorious monk that the 
progress of all truth is hemmed in by difficulties, 
that the course of music, as well as of true love, 
never ran smooth. When Guido, by means of 
his inventions, was enabled to teach his boys in a 
few weeks what formerly had been the work of 
a life-time,—to intonate correctly and to sing in 
the same way church-tones, whenever they were 
needed,—his success excited the envy and the 
enmity of some of his brother monks to such a 
degree, that he had to flee his monastery for his 
life. The Pope, John XIX. (1024-1033), hear- 
ing of the wonderful monk and of his banishment, 
sent two special messengers to invite Guido to his 
court. Ile read the rules which Guido had pre- 
fixed to his Antiphonarium, asked him for ex- 
planations, and did not rise from his seat until he 
had learned to sing a verse, the music to which 
had been unknown to him before. The favor of 
the Pope would have placed him on the Bishop’s 
chair, had not the Prior of his monastery, pacified 
and made to relent by the signal favor of the 
Pope, invited him back,—and had not the simple 
monk preferred his quiet cell to the temptations 
a bishop, in his opinion, was.exposed to. 

Both Hucbald and Guido taught that certain 
intervals might be added in a higher part to the 
chant ; it was but natural that some inventive 
singer should add a melody above the fundamen- 
tal chant, a chant differing from the original but 
according with it, after a rude fashion, but. still 
varying the monotony of a single and simple series 
of notes. Such additions we find shortly after 
Guido under two names: the one was, Faulx 
Bourdon, or as we would write in the present 
French, Faux Bourdon, false Bourdon. This 
consisted in a succession of chords of the Fourth 
and Sixth over the chant. And the other was 
Déchant, Descantus, the Italian Discanto, our 
Treble. This signified improvised adornments, 
Jioriture, as they are called in music now, a florid 
upper part, left to the imagination of a gifted 
singer. Meanwhile the necessity of keeping 
these accompaniments in the proper proportion, 
as to time, to the principal chant, caused the lat- 
ter to progress in more measured steps than it 
might proceed when all the singers sang the same 
tones to the same words, reciting or declaiming 
the latter. The Gregorian Chant had to move 
now in strict time, and so, after the thing had 
been practically used, the sign, the mensural 
note, followed as a matter of course. 

There were two influences at work in the times 
immediately after Guido, to facilitate the inven- 
tion of the Déchant and the introduction of strict 
time. These were the institutions of the Trou- 
veres in France, and their brothers in art,the Min- 
nesingers in Germany; and the Folk-song, the 
Volkslied, as it is called in German. 

The Crusades, quickening life in all its aspects, 
exciting the imagination, arousing—by the grow- 
ing familiarity with unheard of new countries and 
their strange legends—the poetic faculty to the 
highest degree, of necessity exerted a powerful 
influence also cn Music. Not the music of the 
cburch, that was firm as the rock of St. Peter’s ; 
but the music of court life, the tones in which 
love and bravery were sung. And indeed under 
the beautiful sky of Southern France, where the 
almond blooms, where the fragrant blossoms and 
the joyous leaves of the grape-vine charmingly 
intermingle with the sombre olive, where the 
beauty of noble women and the bravery of the 
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knight presented fit subjects for the poet’s lay.— 
there life necessarily was elevated into the Ideal 
by the art of poetry and of song. They called their 
art “Art de trobar,” the art of inventing; “gay 
saber,” gay knowledge ; “gaya ciencia,” the joy- 
ous science. And those that practised it were 
noble Lords. The first of these Trouvéres was 
Count Guillaume de Poictiers (d. 1127). The 
German Minnesingers, also noble Lords, sang 
their own poems to their own tunes, accompany- 
ing themselves on the lute. Not so the French 
Trouvéres; they had their servants (jongleurs 
they call them), trained in music, perform their 
pieces. This, and the fact that instrumental 
dance music was also performed by these Jong- 
leurs, made notation absolutely necessary. And 
thus we find about the time of the Crusades the 
Neuma of the church on Guido’s four lines sup- 
planted by the black note. While the churgh 
still retained the Neuma with its uncertainty as 
to time, secular music was written with square 
black notes. The assumption of this note by the 
church, which took place early in, or immediate- 
ly before, the 13th century, completed the prep- 
aration for our present music. The music of the 
Trouvéres itself was not destined to exercise any 
influence on the developmont of music; that was 
performed in the bosom of the Church. Lovely 
as the blossom had been, and quickly as it had 
sprung up, so quickly it wilted, as over night. 
Many of the tunes of the Trouvéres are preserv- 
ed, and admirable some of them indeed are, even 
in the light of our own musical knowledge and 
feeling. Of the instrumental music of the Trou- 
veres, their dance-tunes may have exerted an 
influence on later music. We find at least traces 
of them as late as the 15th century. Both the 
songs and the dance-tunes had the element of 
time in addition to rhythm fully developed, and 
in so far led the music of the church, and helped 
its progress by example. 

The second influence, much more powerful 
than the one just spoken of, was exerted by the 
Folksong. Indeed for over three hundred years, 
up to the middle of the 16th century, there was 
hardly a Mass composed but had for its tenor, its 
principal part, a Folksong or an Antiphone; and 
these tenors were as often taken from the Folk- 
song, which the common people sang at their 
merry-makings, as from the church-music of the 
Antiphone. Like the text which the preacher 
takes from the Bible, and upon which he con- 
structs his sermon, so these old composers took a 
Love or Drinking Song, gave it in slow move- 
ment to the tenor, to sing it sometimes through 
an entire Mass, while the other voices sang their 
punctum contra punctum, their note of accom- 
paniment against the note of the Folksong, their 
counterpoint. 

(Conclusion next time ] 





Weber's “ Oberon,” as given by the Parepa- 
Rosa Troupe. 


(From the Chicago Tribune, April 20). 


If Parepa-Rosa had never done anything more for 
music in Chicayo than to introduce Weber’s splendid 
opera of “ Oberon,” she would have merited -the last- 
ing gratitude of all lovers of music. Any music 
from the man who wrote “ Der Freischiitz ” and 
“Preciosa” must always be warmly welcomed, and 
in producing this she has set the seal upon her great 
success, and in closing her season crowns it with the 
best representation of her musical genius. J’arepa 
has, in past seasons, made unmistakable successes in 
“ Trovatore,” in the “ Marriage of Figaro,” in 
“Martha,” and other operas, and especially in her 





matchless oratorio vocalization, but we think she will 
be longest remembered in her personation of Reza, 
in “‘ Oberon,” and that mere pleasant memories will 
cluster around the efforts of all the artists in this 
great romantic opera than any other. We must not 
forget Mr. Carl Rosa in this connection. During the 
comparatively short time in which he has held the 
operatic baton he has rapidly risen, and, by his un- 
tiring zeal and industry, and his quick, accurate mu 
sical preceptions, now occupies a commanding posi- 
tion as an orchestral conductor of opera. This was 
manifested in his production of the “ Marriage of 
“Figaro.” Itismore palpably manifest in ‘ Obe- 
ron.” ‘The manner in which he controls his players, 
in which he gives spirit and shading to the instru- 
mentation and enthusiasm and life to the artists upon 
the stage, shows that he possesses close analytical 
powers, joined to fervor of imagination, which entitle 
him to conduct any operatic work. It is no child’s 
play to prepare and condact such operas as the 
“ Marriage of Figaro” and “ Oberon,” and the tact 
and skill of a man who proves himself competent to 
do it successfully deserve hearty recognition. 

The production of such a work as “ Oberon” for 
the first time in this city is no ordinary event, and 
the occasion, therefore, warrants more detail in de- 
scription than we are accustomed to give to standard 
vperas which usually form the staple of repertoires. 
It is now nearly forty-four years since ‘“ Oberon ” 
was first produced at Covent Garden, under the im- 
mediate direction of the composer himself. Weber 
wrote it at the request of Charles Kemble, then man- 
ager, from a libretto by Planche, who derived the 
substance of his plot from one of Wieland’s poems, 
not from “ The Midsummer Night’s Dream,” as ‘s 
usually supposed. In fact there is little sympathy 
between Wieland and Shakspeare in the story. It 
does not breathe so much the atmosphere of Titania’s 
Court in fairyland, altnough fairies figure in it to a 
greater or less degree, as of the Oriental richness and 
beanty of the Arabian Nights, and the imaginative 
grace and fancy of the narratives of Scheherazade, the 
Princess. The story is somewhat incongruous, and 
serves better as a vehicle for the music than asa 
composition possessing dramatic unity and consisten- 
cy. In this respect it resembles somewhat the story 
of “The Magic Flute,” and the basis of the plot is 
also similar in that it pictures the tribulations of two 
loving hearts, exposed to the most severe tests, which 
only tend to unite them the more closely. The mys- 
teries of Isis and Osiris find their counterpart in the 
fairy mysteries, and the Magic Flute serves the same 
purpose as the Magic Horn. 

The original poem is the story of a Paladin, who 
was banished by Charlemagne, and was forbidden to 
return until he had performed some very difficult 
feats in the palace of the Caliph of Bagdad. He 
performed these feats by the aid of Oberon and the 
Magic Horn. Several other adventures, including 
the love of the Caliph’s daughter, are complicated 
with these feats, but in the libretto we have only the 
Bagdad adventure, a shipwreck, pirates, a rescue, 
and safe return of the hero, Sir Huon. The heroine 
of the piece is Rezia, daughter of the Caliph, betroth- 
ed by her father to Babekan. The here is a French 
knight of the Court of the Emperor Charlemagno, 
Sir Huon, who, having slain the Emperor in self de- 
fence, is sentenced to purchase his life by going to 
the court of the Caliph of Bagdad, killing him 
who sits on the Caliph's right hand, and claiming the 
Caliph’s daughter as his bride. Sir Huon, however, 
like a true knight errant, sets out with his squire She- 
rasmin. Puck narrates this story to Oberon, and brings 
the sleeping knight and squire to the fairy king. 
Oberon then conjures up a vision in which the knight 
sees Aezia, who is lamenting that he sleeps when she 
is to be sacrificed, and calls him to her rescue. The 
vision disappearing, the knight and his squire awake, 
when Qderon reveals himself to Sir Huon, tells him 
he shall fulfil his task if he is faithful, and gives him 
a magic horn which will bring him aid when sounded. 
This vision seems to have been also shown to Rezia, 
who in the next scene is shown in the Caliph’s harem 
listening to the narrative of the knight’s arrival, and 
his learning of her dream, and vowing to rescue her 
or perish. Inthe next act Babekan is seated at the 
right hand of the Cadiph, claims his bride, and she 
is brought in to be betrothed, when Sir Huon rushes 
in, sword in hand, slays the claimant and seizes the 
bride. The Su/tan’s attendants are paralyzed by the 
intervention of Oberon, and the lovers are carried by 
supernatural power to the sea beach near Ascalon, 
where they embark for Greece. Subsequently, to 
test them further, the vessel is wrecked by the fairies, 
and Rezia is seized by Barbary pirates and sold as a 
slave to the Bey of ‘Tunis, who becomes infatuated 
with her. During the absence of Sir Huon to seek 
assistance, the pirates land and are carrying off Rezia, 
when Sir Huon returns and is by them struck sense- 
less. Oberon appears, and deploring the cruel fate 





which compels him to make Sir Zuon suffer so much, 
summons Puck, bids him guard Sir H/uon (whom he 
has entranced) well and on the seventh day place him 
before the door of the house of old Jbrahim, the gar- 
dener, in Tunis. The fourth and last act commen- 
ces in a court of the garden of Jbrahim, to whom Sher- 
asmin and Fatima (Rezia’s maid,) had been sold as 
slaves. Puck descends with Sir [Juon, who is bewil- 
dered at meeting Sherasmin and Fatima; from Fati- 
ma he learns that Rezia has that morning been pre- 
sented to the mir by the Pirate Captain. In the 
second scene, Roshana, the Emir's favorite, deposed in 
in favor of Rezia, thirsting for revenge, causes Sir 
Huon, who hopes he may be about to meet Rezia, to 
be brought before her, abruptly avows her love for 
him, and proposes that he slay the Emir and share 
the throne with her. Sir Huon indignantly refuses, 
declaring he loves» another. Roshana summons to 
her aid singing girls, who endeavor, but in vain, to 
fascinate Sir Huon; he is about to force his way out, 
Roshana clinging to him, when Almanzar (the Emir) 
enters. In hjs fury he orders Sir Fluon to be burned 
alive within two hours. ezia rushes in, claims Sir 
Fluon as her husband, and, as a first favor, asks his 
pardon. Almanzar will pardon, even enrich him, if 
Rezia will smile upon his (Almanzar’s) love ; she re- 
fuses, and they are both about to be led to the stake, 
‘when Puck appears and winds the magic horn; Al- 
manzar is rendered powerless, Sir Huon and Rezia 
are released ; Peck blows a louder blast, Oberon and 
Titania appear. Oberon greets the happy pair. The 
clouds shut in and fuon is bathed in all sorts of rosy 
bliss and ecstacy. 

This is the story. As will be seen, it is incongru- 
ous enough, and has very little human feeling or sym- 
pathy in it, but it serves as a gorgeous setting for 
Weber’s romantic fancy and richness of imagination. 
The music is not so sensuous as that of “ Der Frei- 
schiitz,” because ‘ Der Freischiitz,” is a popular 
story, full of that human feeling which touches the 
heart at once; but it is more ethereal and imagina- 
tive, and more fascinating, because.it is full of beauty 
and tenderness, as well as poetic grace. The melo- 
dies aré very rich, and, in addition to those which 
are distinctly defined, there are constant melodic sug- 
gestions, which add to the grace of the work. The 
instrumentation is very elaborate, especially in the 
finales, sometimes very descriptive and, in the pure- 
ly Oriental scenes, is very richly colored. Occasion- 
ally, but not often, you get glimpses of the wierdness 
and diablerie which are so prominent in “ Der Frei- 
schtitz.”’ The music, however, as a whole, does not 
possess such supernatural depth, but is more frolic- 
some and elfish, and at times as perfectly descrip- 
tive as Mendelssoha’s music to the “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.” 

Of course in presenting such a work, some reduc- 
tions and transpositions must be made to suit it to 
the company, but these have been done with excellent 
judgment by Mr. Rosa, and all the gems of the opera 
are preserved in their original setting. The leading 
numbers we will briefly outline, and in doing so, also 
indicate the manner of performance of them by the 
leading artists. The overture is familiar to all con- 
cert-goers as one of the most beautiful ever written. 
It recites some of the principal themes of the work, 
especially the grand Oberon aria and the Puck scene 
of the third act. The first act opens with a very 
graceful fairy chorus, which is followed by some mel- 
odramatic music accompanying the speaking parts of 
Puck (Miss Warner) and Oberon (Mr. De Solla) and 
leading to the Vision which introdnces Rezia (Parepa) 
in a short aria, which she sang with exquisite purity 
and, at the close, provoked applause with one of her 
sustained tones of, at least, a minute in endurance. 
The first recitatives, which were written in by Bene- 
dict, follow, leading to a very graceful fairy chorus 
in B major and gtroducing Huon (Castle) who sings 
an aria, ““Deign fair spirit,” with choral accompani- 
ment. A scene ensues between Huon and Sherasmin 
(Lawrence), which brings the former to his great aria. 
“O!’tis a glorious sight.” The original song which 
was written here by Weber was afterwards, at the re- 
quest of Braham, for whom it was written, transferr- 
ed to the third act and given to Oberon, although the 
former was Weber’s favorite, anl the Battle Song 
substituted in its stead. It is also one of Sims 
Reeves’s favorite songs. It is very descriptive in char- 
acter and exceedingly trying to the voice, and, al- 
though Mr. Castle lacks somewhat in dramatic inten- 
sity to do it full justice, nevertheless he was conscien- 
tious in delivering it with all the spirit of which he is 
capable, and deserved the hearty applause which re- 
warded his effort. The finale now commences with 
an aria,“ Yes, my Lord, with joy,” for Parepa, which 
runs intoaduo with Fatima (Mrs. Seguin). The in- 
strumentation is very heavy and Parepa is very heavy, 
which may account for the fact that the duo lacked 
balance, and that Mrs. Seguin for once, was outelam- 
ored. The act closes with an Oriental Turkish march, 
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the clarinets and oboes leading off the theme, and 
the drums supplying a weird sort of monotone. Pa- 
repa takes a florid melody, and the chorus catches up 
the original theme as an accompaniment to it, and the 
curtain falls upon a very elaborate ensemble. 

The second act opens with a Turkish chorus of the 
seme general character as the finale of the first act, 
the wind instruments and tympani introducing it. 
Apropos of this music, it is easy to see where Offen- 
bach has drawn some of his inspiration. A fighting 
scene occurs between JZwon and Babckan (Howard), 
which is accompanied by more of Benedict’s recita- 
tive, very illustrative in character. Mrs. Seguin is 
always fortunate in having some beautiful arias, 
which is a doubly fortunate fact for the reason that 
she always sings them well. One of them occurs at 
this point, “A lovely Arab maid,” commencing in E 
minor and ending in the major, to suit the change 
of sentiment in the aria, which she sang with so much 
expression as to gain a very hearty encore. Then en- 
sue a few bars of recitative leading to one of the best 
numbers in the work, and one of the best quartets 
ever written, “Over the dark blue waters,” sung by 
Parepa, Mrs. Seguin, Lawrence, and Castle, and 
sung in exquisite style. ‘The curtain falls upon this 
number. 

The third act opens with a solo for Puck, which 
gave the new comer, Miss Warner, an oppertunity of 
singing her first song before the Chicago public. She 
has a deep voice of contralto quality, which is effee- 
tive in the lower and medium registers only, and 
running very shrill in the upper. She filled her role 
very acceptabiy, and sang quite effectively at times. 
The wreck scene follows, tie accompaniments to 
which forcibly remind one of the incantation music 
of “ Der Freischiitz,” many of the phrases being 
almost identical; ‘The instrumentation of this scene 
is Weber’s, and Weber’s only. A beautiful adagio 
prayer follows for Castle, which he sang very purely 
and expressively. The sublime aria, “Ocean, Thou 
Mighty Monster,” immediately ensues. It is thor- 
oughly descriptive, and in keeping with the subject. 
It commences in a massive manner, picturing the 
wrath of the ocean, and as the sun appears runs into 
the same grand chords with which Haydn paints the 
burst of light in ‘The Creation,” and closea with the 
final theme of the overture in a grand jubilate. It 
was a fitting theme and fitting music for the great 
Parepa to illustrate with her almost boundless resour- 
ces. She herself isa theme of magnitude, and she 
never rises to her full height and to the perfect exer- 
cise of her great powers until she ia singing of 
oceans, rocks, and mountains, or in the sublimities 
of such works as ‘The Creation” and“The Messiah.” 
For once, therefore, we have had an opportunity of 
hearing her at her best, and her singing was almost 
like an inspiration. It was a picture of human 
nature detying the elements themselves. The great 
singer was never grander, never sublimer, never 
more in earnest, than when she recited this impres- 
sive and majestic apostrophe to ocean, with all the 
richness and purity of her voice, with all the defiant 
strength of her generous lungs, and with all the re- 
sources Of her finished technique. Some more of 
Benedict’s recitative follows. Castle gets killed by 
the pirates, and coolly picks out a nice soft spot to 
die in, and then ensues the original /Juon song of the 
first act, which was transferred to this act for Oberon. 
It would be better policy to cut it out altogether, 
beautiful as it is, than to have it as badly sung again 
as Mr. De Solla sang it. He has no idea of the 
song, and, if he had an idea, his voice is not capable 
of expressing it. A delicious little mermaid’s song 
is sung by Parepa behind the seenes, with horn ob/i- 
gato, and sung deliciously. A duo follows, very 
graceful in character, for Oberon and Puck, with vio- 
lin obligato, which was not gracefully sung, and the 
act closes with a very graceful spirit chorus. 

We can only indicate the charactef the music of 
the last act from the score, at we had not the oppor- 
tunity of hearing it. It commences with an aria for 
Lawrence, which has been written for him by Mr. 
Howard Glover, from one of Weber's piano sonatas, 
probably for the purpose of giving the unfortunate 
Sherasnun one number to sing in his ungrateful score. 
A beautiful song for Mrs. Seguin, “Oh! Araby, dear 
Araby,” follows and this is succeeded by a duo with 
Sherasmin, leading to a trio in chorale form, then to 
the singing girls’ scene, which closely resembles the 
nun scene in “Robert le Diable,” and finally to the 
closing chorus accompanying a splendid concerted 
effect. 

The opera was mounted very beautifully, and some 
of the scenery, especially the vision of 2ezia, the view 
of Bagdad and the port of Ascalon, was admirable in 
spectacular effect. The costuming, also, was very 
rich, and, as a whole, the opera may be set down as 
a great success. 


” 





Music Abrowd. 


Rome. Miss Anne Brewster’s letter, of April 19. 
to the Philadelphia Bulletin, contains the following : 

Liszt left Rome for Germany last Saturdav. He 
has finished the music for the approaching Beetho- 
ven festival, and he has also completed the Oratorio of 
Christ this winter during his visit to Cardinal Hohen- 
lohe’s Villa d’Este at Tivoli. The celebrated mu- 
sician selected his own apartment at the villa, a long 
while ago, and the Cardinal had it furnished especial- 
ly to suit his remarkably simple tastes. The rooms 
are on the upper story, far away from all noise. A 
long corridor shuts them off from the rest of the build- 
ing. This corridor terminates in an uncovered gal- 
lery, which commands a superb view of Rome, the 
Campagna and the sea. The main door leading to 
Liszt’s rooms has on it in yellow letters the monogram 
of his name, F. L. His study is a small room with 
one window, containing a cabinet piano of Boisselet 
& Co., a writing table, a sofa, and in the deep aleove 
which leads to his salon there is a book-case. The 
parlor is also small and plainly furnished, and from 
it a door leads into his bedroom. 

The Abbé has come into Rome several times dur- 
ing the season, and at such times he has held recep- 
tions ; but I am sorry to say that he has been so 
overrun with American visitors, that he has conceived 
a great prejudice against us. Individual Americans 
he has been very courteous to, and admires them ; but 
Americans en masse are his horror. Our country 
people are too apt to think their hero worship is excuse 
enough for intruding upon their hero. If they could 
only know the sarcastic things the irritated mdsician 
had said of them this season, they would be likely to 
lose some of their admiration. Many of Liszt’s 
American friends, those who have received and enjoy- 
ed his courtesies, have refused his invitations this win- 
ter, and denied themselves the pleasure of his society, 





just on account of the indiscreet crowding in of curi- 


ous visitors to the receptions. 

All Rome is on the qui vive for Holy Week, and 
strangers are flocking in from all sides. These beau- 
tiful ceremonies can repeat and repeat themselves, 
and be always picturesque and attractive, for the 
greatest artists the world has ever known took old 
church traditions and developed them into the full 
flower of picturesque beauty, making of them 
“a joy forever,” to Christian and Pagan. I am sorry 
to say that the spring is cold and rainy, consequently 
very unhealthy. If the present disagreeable weath- 
er continues, the Holy Week ceremonies will be most 
difficult to accomplish. The greatest treat of all, 
however, will be the hearing of the Misereres in the 
vast Vatican Basilica instead of in the Sistine Chapel 
as heretofore. 

Bern. The first representation of Wagner’s 
“ Meistersinger” took place here on the Ist of April, in 
presence of the King and Queen of Prussia. The 
house was crowded, and in spite of the rule which 
forbids applause in presence of the Sovereign, unless 
authorized by the sovereign’s example, the theatre 
throughout the performance resounded with plaudits, 
plentifully relieved by hisses. During the first act 
the audience was comparatively calm. Walter’s 
solo, sung with great expression by Niemann, was 
encored in spite of very violent opposition from a 
large portion of the audience. But with the second 
act a tempest burst forth such as, in the musical 
sphere, the works of Wagner alone seem capable of 
creating. During the third act the tempest became 
a hurricane, which*attained its climax when the finale 
was begun. The instrumentation of the closing 
scene is sufficiently noisy; but such was the roar 
kept up by the adversaries and partisans of the com- 
poser that the orchestra was rendered inaudible, or 
rather its sound was rendered indistinguishable. The 
couflict was still maintained after the opera had come 
to an end, recalls of the principal singers, of the 
conduetor, and of the stage manager being each Made 
the pretext for a fresh engagement.—Zondon Orches- 
tra. 

Konresperc.—‘ What is one man’s meat is an- 
other man’s poison” is rather a homely, not to say 
vulgar proverb, but it is verv true for all that, and its 
truth has heen strikingly exemplified, within the last 
week or two, by the worthy burghers of this celebra- 
ted old town. While the Viennese and Berliners re- 
ceive Die Meistersinger von Niirnberg in anything but 
a flattering manner, the good peonle here consider it 
such a masterpiece that three performances in one 
week were necessary to satisfy their “Wagnerian 
cravings.” 

Lerpen. A grand Musical Festival will be held 
here on the 2nd and 3rd June, when Mendelssohn’s 





Elijah; J. S. Bach’s second Suite; Handel’s “Ode 
on St. Cecilia’s Day ;” and the ‘“Adventlied,” by 
Schumann, will be among the works performed. 

Paris. The recent festival in commemoration of 
Berlioz is thus described by the Paris correspondent 
of The Graphic: 

“As regards musical fétes, we have had a com- 
memorative festival of the late Berlioz, which has not 
been a complete success. Little but the composi- 
tons of Berlioz himself was executed, and this erudite 
music is not universally liked among us. Faure and 
Mme. Miolan-Carvalho sang without sufficient confi- 
dence, and without producing the slightest effect, the 
duet from ‘L’enfanee du Christ.’ The famous septet 
from the ‘Troyens,’ formerly so applauded at the 
Theatre Lyrique, also fell flat, and the finale of ‘Ro- 
meo and Juliet,’ although very fine, did not awake 
the audience from the torpor into which they seemed 
to have fallen. The only pieces of Berlioz which 
succeeded were the March from ‘Pélérinage d’ Harold 
en Italie,’ the overture to the ‘Carnaval Romain,’ the 
grand scene from the ‘Damnation de Faust,’ and 
among others the solo of Mephistopheles, which 
Fayre executed in a most masterly manner. Mme. 
Gueymard gained much applause in the air from 
Gluck’s Alceste, ‘Divinités du Styx,’ and the finale 
to the second act of the ‘Vestale’ (Spontini) with 
much approbation, although Mile. Nilsson (doubtless 
fatigued, as on the eve she had obtained a great suc- 
cess in ‘Robert le Diable’) did not give to her part 
the necessary set off. In fine, could the shade of 
Berlioz have been present at this fete in his honor, it 
would have been astonished and somewhat indignant 
at a homage which left so much to be desired.” 


The production of Handel’s Alerander’s Feast was 
the chief musical event last week in the French capi- 
tal. Tous in England and America, where Handel’s 
name is a household word, and where his music is 
listened to with a feeling near akin to devotion, it 
seems strange that the first performance of one of his 
works should be an “event” in a city where music is 
so cheap and so popular as in Paris, but when the 
natural tastes of the French nation and the thorough- 
ly English character of Handel’s works are remem- 
bered, their comparative unpopularity is easily ac- 
counted for. What success the French librettist has 
had in his translation of tha poem we know not, but 
the performance, from a musical point ot view, is said 
to have been most successful, the singing of the cho- 
rus drilled by M. Bourgault-Duceudray being spec- 
ially praised. Atany rate, the honor is due to him 
of having made strenuous efforts to popularize the 
music of Handel and Bach among his countrymen ; 
and the fact that he has obtained a satisfactory ren- 
dering of the Passion of the one and the great orato- 
rios of the other is highly creditable.—Choir, April 9. 

Moscow. Great activity reigns at present in mu- 
sical circles here, and hardly a day passes without a 
good concert being given. The programme of the 
last concert of the Russian Musical Society compris- 
ed: Fragments from the symphonv, Romeo et Juliette, 
Berlioz ; choruses from Jsrael in Eqypt, Handel; the 
Thirty-Second Psalm, Marcello ; Pianoforte-Concer- 
to in G minor, Moscheles; Russian songs, Dargo- 
mvschky; and the “Jubel Ouverture,” C. M. von 
Weber. The last concert of the Society this season 
was announced for the 2nd inst., when among the 
pieces to be performed were R. Schumann’s Paradies 
und die Peri, and Herr R. Wagner’s Walkyrenritt. 

Monicnu. A German version of Racine’s Athalie, 
with Mendelssohn’s music, has been performed at the 
Royal Operahouse with wonderful suecess.. It was 
produced by the express order of the King, who was 
present at the performance. Herr R. Wagner had 
better look to this. If his Bavarian Majesty hears 
much of Mendelssohn’s compositions, his taste for the 
Music of the Future may become vitiated. 

BrussEts. Immediately after the first perform- 
ance of Lohengrin at the Theatre de la Monnaie, Herr 
Richard Wagner wrote as follows to his pupil, Herr 
Richter, who conducted on the occasion :--‘‘My dear 
Friend.—Once more have you held aloft our banner. 
At Munich, when Pheingold was produced, you did 
so by courageously refusing to conduct an imperfect 
performance ; at present you have done so, by guid- 
ing safely into port my Lohengrin’s skiff, past reefs 
and difficulties of all sorts. On German soil not a 
voice was heard agreeing with your courageous be- 
havior; an incapable chief, and envious colleagues, 
impatient to obtain your place, lost no time in raising 
a cry of high treason, and an indolent public let them 
do as they chose. May the triumph achieved in the 
French language compensate you for your sad expe- 
rience of your native land. I thank you with all my 
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heart; and beg you will, moreover, particularly thank 
M. Louis Brassin, whose zeal and intelligence so ad- 
mirably seconded you. Yours most cordially, Ricu- 
ARD WaGner. Lucerne, 28th March, 1870.”—Here- 
upon the Berlin Echo observes: “Immediately after 


the first performance of Lohengrin, at Brussels, R.* 


Wagner addressed to the conductor Herr Richter, 
who officiated on the occasion, one of his usual bom- 
bastie letters of thanks; and the recipient appears 
not to have lost an instant in publishing the defiant 
and inflated document, in honor (!) of himself and of 
its writer. It is, perhaps, no longer any use saying, 
compassionately, to the great Richard and his parti- 
sans: ‘Si tacuisses,’ when every one of their effusions 
surpasses the previous one—in impndence. We 
should not, however, be astonished if, on the first op- 
portunity, the people at Munich prove they recollect 
the gentle and grateful manner in which they espec- 
ially are mentioned in the letter.” 


After copying the above, the London Musical 
World adds : 


The production of Herr R. Wagner’s Lohengrin at 
Brussels has established one fact that was not gener- 
ally known, namely, that the capital of Belgium 
numbers fewer Jews, and is freer from Jewish influ- 
ence than any other capital, except St. Petersburg 
and Moscow, in Europe. We always thought that 
Brussels could boast of as fair a share of members of 
the Israelitish persuasion, or, perhaps more, but we 
were wrong. The local press is almest unanimous in 
the favorable character of its criticisms on Lohengrin, 
and that would not be the case if the Jewish element 
predominated,—unless, indeed, Herr R. Wagner is 
not quite correct about all he says in his Judaism in 
Music. The idea however, of Herr R. Wagner’s 
ever being mistaken is, of course, preposterous. 

Lerpsic. The programme of the last Gewand- 
haus Concert this season contained the following 
works : “Requiem externam,” from Cherubini’s Fe- 
quiem ba memory of Ignatius Moscheles) ; overture 
to Medea, Cherubini; air from Euryanthe, C.M. von 
Weber (sung by Herr Max Stigemann, from the 
Theatre Royal Hanover) ; ‘“Mirjam’s Siegsgesang,” 
for soprano solo and chorus, Franz Schubert (scored 
by Franz Lachner; the solo sung, for the first time, 
by Mme. Peschka-Leutner) ; and Symphony, “An 
die Freude,” in D minor, op. 9 (LL: van Beethoven), 
the solos sung by Mme. Peschka-Leutner, Mlle. Min- 
na Borée, Herren Rebling and Stigemann.—A rich 
merchant, Pierre Louis Sellier, has bequeathed 1,000 
thalers to the Musicians’ Pension Fund, and 500 to 
the Conservatory of Music. 

The members of Riedel’s Verein lately gave a fine 
performance of Beethoven’s Missa Solemnis, Op. 123. 
The solos were taken by Mme. Otto (soprano) from 
the Royal Opera house, Dresden ; Mme. Krebs-Mi- 
chalesi (contral:o), Dresden ; Herr Rebling (tenor), 
of the Leipsic Stadttheater; and Herr Vou Milde 
(bass), from Weimar. Herr David played the violin 
solo in the “Benedictus,” and Herr Papier presided 
at the organ. 


Satzpurc. At the last Museum Concert, Rob- 
ert Schumann’s complete. music to Lord Byron’s 
Manfred was performed for the first time in this 
town. 


Brunn.—Weinlich’s “‘ Lady Orchestra” (‘ Da- 
men- Orchester”) has been giving concerts with great 
success. The envious and malignant, that is to say : 
instrumental performers of the male sex who never 
drew themselves, hint that the nine young ladies con- 
stituting the ‘Orchestra’? owe no small part of their 
triumph to their good looks. Well, what if they do ? 
Why shonld not beauty be allied with an instrumen- 
tal performance, just as much as fine scenery, on 
Herr Wagner’s plan, with operatic singing ? 

Cuartes Auguste De Berror died Wednesday 
in Brussels. He was in his time one of the most 
admired violinists in the musical world. Born at 
Louvain in 182, he was educated chiefly at Paris, 
and appeared at concerts in successful rivalry with the 
great Paganini. At that time the Belgium provinces 
were part of the Netherlands, and from he king De 
Beriot received a pension of two thousand francs, of 
which he was deprived by the revolution of 1830, 
which made Belgium an independent kingdom. 

Six years after this he married Mme. Malibran, 
who was then at the height of her fame, and whose 
sudden death at Manchester occurred only a few 
months after her marriage. De Beriot subsequently 
became one of the leading instructors in the Paris 
Conservatory. As a composer, he is known by sev- 
eral concertos for the violin and operatic adaptations, 
and these are yet favorites with the leading violin 
virtuosos of the day.— Eve. Post, April 20. 





—The newly discovered compositions ascribed to 
Papa Haydn, of which mention has been made, are 
declared by M. André to be the work of his (André’s) 
father, and not of the author of the Creation. 


—Herr Lienau, of Berlin, has just published a com- 
prehensive biography of C. M. von Weber, with a 
catalogue of and critical remarks upon his works. 
The author is Herr F. W. Jahns. 


—Herr Joachim Raff has finished a new opera, 
“Dame Kobold,” which is to be produced at Wei- 
mar. 


—By special decree, Herr Eckert, chapel-master at 
the Court of Berlin, has been confirmed in his posi- 
tion for life. 


—At the Theatre Lyrique two novelties will short- 
ly be placed on the boards, Halevy’s Charles V1., 
and Flotow’s ZL’ Ombre. 


—A grand composition, entitled “ Beethoven,” by 
Abbé Listz, is announced for performance at the 
approaching Beethoven fetes in Weimar. 





Here and There. 


CaMBRIDGE. Miss Anna Mehlig had a Compli- 
mentary Concert at Lyceum Hall, in the o!d Univer- 
sity town, on Friday evening, April 22, which gave 
great delight to a large and cultivated audience. Of 
course it is not necessary to tell how admirably the 
lady played, nor how finely Mr. Kreissmann sang to 
the nice accompaniment of Mr. Leonhard. This was 
the programme : 


Sonata Anpassionata (Op. 57)....eseseeeeceee Beethoven. 
Cycle of Songs. ‘Dich terliebe”. .........eee08 Schumann. 
a. Impromptu in C sharp minor.....6....e0eee Chopin 
b. Nocturne in F minor.......scceessssoeeceess “ 
c. “Soirées de Vienne’’.........s.eee0 -Schubert—Liszt. 


Organ Prelude and Fugue, in G minor, arranged for the 
Pianoforte by Liszt.......6...se008 eecece cocece h. 
Songs, a. ‘‘Am Meer,” 
b. “‘Aufenthalt”’ 
*Traumeswirren’’......66 seeeees 





A circle of music-lovers, college professors’ 
families, &c., have been enjoying a series of Parlor 
Concerts by the Listemann Quartet Club. The pro- 
gramme of the third, April 12, was as follows : 


Quartet in F major (Op. 41, No. 2)........ Schumann. 
Chaconne. for Violin. ....... ccccccccccscccccccecs Bach. 
With Piano accompaniment by Schumann. 

Mrs. B. Listemann. 


Adagio in G major. ..........ceeeeseseceee Joachim Raff. 
From the Quartet in D minor, Op. 77. 
Quartet in A major, op. 18, NO. 5....6655 cae Beethoven. 





Savtem, Mass. The vigorous young Oratorio So- 
ciety, conducted by Carl Zerrahn, which won such 
laurels by its performance of the “Messiah,” will 
give “Elijah’’ on the 18thinst. The chorus numbers 
250 fresh, sure voices; the orchestra will include 
some 80 of the best Boston musicians; and the prin- 
cipal solos will be sung by Mr. Whitney (as Elijah), 
Dr. Langmaid, Miss Housten and Mrs. Weston (so- 
pranos), and, it is hoped, Miss Antoinette Sterling, 
contralto. 


New Haven, Conn. The “Elm City” has had a 
series of classical Chamber Concerts during the past 
season, wholly by resident artists, including a String 
Quartet composed as follows: Messrs. Edward 
Balck and Albert Mallon, violins; Bruno Pope, viola, 
and Morris Steinert, ’cello. Also for pianist, Miss 
Wilhelmina Ives; for singers, Miss Nellie Eastman, 
soprano, and Mr. J. Sumner Smith, tenor. Here are 
the first two programmes, which indeed speak well 
for musical taste in New Haven. 

Feb.17. Quartet in G, Mozart ; Song: “I will extol 
Thee,” from Costa’s Eli; Sonata in B flat, op. 10, for 
piano and violin, Mozart,( Messrs. Steinert and Balck); 
Concerto in G minor, Mendelssohn (Miss Ives, with 
quartet accomp.) ; Song: “Hopes and Fears,” Men- 
delssohn (Miss Eastmann); Piano Solo: Schu 
mann’s “Kreisleriana,” No. 2, op. 10; Haydn’s 
“Kaiser” Quartet (Adagio and Variations ; Presto.) 

March 3. Quartet in F, op. 18, No. 1, Beetho- 
ven; Air: “In native worth” from Haydn’s Creation 
(Mr. Smith) ; Hymn from Stradella, ’cello solo (Mr. 
Steinert) ; Weber’s Concertstiick, piano, with quar- 





tet; Old English air: “Now Robin ;” Fugue for 
piano, Handel; Adagio, from Quartet, op. 64, No. 
3, Haydn. 

One who was present writes us : 

“The String Quartet although yet young, played 
well in the first concert. Miss Ives is a good piano- 
player, having a great degree of execution and good 
conception of classical concert playing. She is the 
daughter of Mr. W. Ives, an old music teacher of 
this city, and also his pupil. Mr. Balck, first violin, 
has lately arrived in our city ; he is a pupil of Joa- 
chim, and perhaps one of the best solo violinists in 
this country. Miss Eastman has a pure, good sopra- 
no voice, and sings classical songs with good taste 
and intonation. The other members of the Quartet 
are old resident musicians and are old quartet play- 
ers. 

“T shall send you the next programme of the con- 
cert to take place Friday evening, March 18, when 
the great Schubert Quartet in D minor, and Spohr’s 
Quintet for Piano with Strings, in E flat, will be 
formed.’” 

Perta Ampoy, N.J. Weaccidentally misplaced 
a couple of programmes of classical matinées 
(Feb. 12, and March 21) given by some of the fore- 
most New York artists at the Raritan Bay Seminary 
for young ladies (Miss M. A. W. Manning principal ) 
They are good enough to be put on record even now. 

In the first, Beethoven’s Sonata in A, op. 69, for 
piano and ’cello, was played by Mr. S. B. Mills and 
Mr. Bergner. Then followed : Cavatina from Maria 
di Rohan, by Mme. Selma Eckhardt ; three Fantasie- 
stiicke by Schumann (Mr. Mills) ; Adagio from a 
Sonata for Violoncello (Mr. Bergner)—-Song: “By 
rippling brook,” Ganz; Piano Solos; Etude, Cho- 
pin, and “Fairy Fingers,” Mills ; “Reverie,” com- 
posed and played by Bergner; Duet for two pianos 
on Oberon, Freyschiitz and Preciosa, by Lysberg (Mr. 
Mills and Mr. F. M. Schneesweiss). 

Second Concert. Schumann’s Trio in F, op. 80 
(Messrs. Mills, Theo. Thomas and Bergner) ; Tar- 
entella (second), Mills; Beethoven’s “Kreutzer” So- 
nata, piano and violin; Adagio from Goltermann’s 
Concerto for Violoncello; Romanza from Chopin’s 
E-minor Concerto, and Valse : “Soirée de Vienne,” 
after Strauss, by Tausig; Mendelssohn’s C-minor 
Trio. 


New York. Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” was given 
at Steinway Hall last Monday evening, by the Har- 
monic Society. We have had, within five months, 
from this Society alone, “Judas Maccabeus,” the 
“Messiah,” and “Elijah.” We doubt whether the 
season is not too far advanced for the society to pro- 
duce Schumann’s “Paradise and the Peri,” as prom- 
ised in their autumn circular. If we consider the 
great difficulties incurred in producing Oratorio here, 
and the great personal sacrifices of time and money 
which a small number of the members have to make, 
in order to keep the society alive, we must certain] 
concede that the Harmonic Society have done wall, 
even if they do not perform Schumann’s work, Nev- 
ertheless, the loss of that wonderful composition—so 
seldom heard here—is to be regretted. But to ex- 
pect that a few men will tax their purses and brains 
in order to entertain unappreciative and ungrateful 
audiences with one of the highest of musical art forms, 
is out of the question. Judging from experience, we 
conclude that Oratorio is not congenial to the taste of 
New York audiences. Although nothing is more 
contrary to the true principle of Oratorio than the 
star singing system, the Society that undertakes Ora- 
torio performances on its own resources will always 
lose, except, perhaps, with the “Messiah.” These 
views were again justified when we saw the compara- 
tively small paying audience that gathered in Stein- 
way Hall last Monday. It must have been disheart- 
ening to the performers. The performance of “Eli- 
jah” was creditable, though some of the choruses 
lacked the requisite precision, spirit, and ensemble. In 
spite of the best efforts of the excellent musician and 
conductor, Mr. Ritter, the defect of insufficiently 
drilled chorus singers could not always be covered. 
We understand that in consequence of a succession of 
stormy Mondays—the day of the regular rehearsals 
—a majority of the members absented themselves. 
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Hence the bad effect of many of the chorus parts. 
One cannot help admiring the devotion, the iron per- 
severance, the enthusiasm with vhich Mr. Ritter 
pursues his task ; but it might be wished, for his sake, 
thata more genial and appreciative material was 
placed at his disposal. The members of the Har- 
monic Society have themselves alone to blame, if 
their rendering of some of the choruses of “Elijah” 
was not up to the mark. Mrs. Hess, with her fine, 
fresh voice, and good method, is a decided acquisi- 
tion to our local singers. Mrs. Barry, from Boston, 
who made her first appearance here, possesses & 
pleasing contralto voice, used with intelligence and 
expression. Mr. Simpson’s singing, in this Oratorio, 
is well known. Mr. Becket’s performance is not a 
proper subject for criticism, as he was unwell. Mr. 
Connolly presided at the organ.— Weekly Review. 


Paivapevrnia. The Post, April 8, speaking of 
Mr. Jarvis’s Soirées, has the following remarks about 
Raff : 

Raff is not to be classed with either Wagner or 
Liszt. He is not uninfluenced by them, but he rejects 
their eccentricities,clings to the old forms of treatment, 
but infuses into them the spirit of to-day. He is very 
dramatic, deals extensively in crescendo, abounds in 
climaxes, and is full of melody. He was for many 
years under Liszt’s direct inflnence, as he was with 
him during the whole of the Weimar days as his sec- 
retary, and then first became known as a composer, 
but he seems to have kept his own character, and is 
himself. He now lives in Wiesbaden, and, free from 
all official duties, is occupied with his compositions, 
and is ranked ag probably the most promising of the 
yonee German musicians. It would however be 
setter for his reputation, if he wrote less, for his mu- 
sic is very unequal, and while some of it is of great 
value, and fully justifies all hopes of him, other com. 
positions are in no manner remarkable. His first ope- 
ra, “Dame Kobold,” is to be brought out iu Weimar 
this month. His orchestral and piano music is rapidly 
forcing its way in this country; the symphony No. 2, 
C major, has been given this winter in New York and 
Brooklyn, while his name frequently appears upon the 
concert programmes in solo,duet and trio compositions 
in those cities. In Philadelphia he is not so well 
known ; but last winter Messrs. Wolfsohn and Colonne 
played a duet by him for the piano and violin that at- 
tracted great attention. Mr. Jarvis has this year given 
a trio, but the programme to-day will give us the 
most complete and satisfactory idea of his power we 
have yet had. It includes a piano solo, a duet for 
piano and violoncello, and trio for piano, violin and 
violoncello. The solo is a Valse Etude, and is a fine 
example of his concert music; it is very brilliant, 
effective, and being carefully written, with great re- 
gard to proper shading, demands, to do it justice, the 
artistic treatment we may expect from the performer. 
The duet is remarkably beautiful; the melody is 
striking, and the treatment of the two instruments 
highly dramatic. The ¢rio will certainly please, and 
it is difficult to prophecy which of the four move- 
ments will be the most popular. All of the music is 
new, never having been given in the city before. 
The remainder of the programme is made up of a 
Romanza by Flotow, sung by Signor Barili, and a 
Polonaise by Wieniawsky for Mr. Kopta. 


Here is Mr. Jarvis’s 6th programme (April 18) : 


Sonata, F minor, appassionata, Op. 57........ Beethoven. 
Charles H. Jarvie. 


Fantaisie, Violin, Themes from Othello........... Ernst. 
, Wenzel Kopta. 
Piano Sole, Faust Valae. ..........-2.0se08 eccccccelsazt. 
Charles H. Jarvis. 
Violoncello Solo, Adagio from Concerto, ........Molique. 


Rudolph Hennig. 
Trio, G@ major, No. 2. Piano, Violin and ‘Cello.....Baff. 
Messrs. Jarvis, Kopta and Hennig. 


The hall was uncomfortably crowded with an in- 
telligent and appreciative audience. This was the 
forty-second soirée given by Mr. Jarvis in Philadel- 

hia, and closed one of his most successful seasons. 

“he performances of this gentlemen are always of 
such a high order of excellence that criticism is like- 
ly to deyenerate into enthusiastic praise. 

There is such an immense and agreeable difference 
* between the Sonate appassionata and the fustian Liszt 
affair, whose difficulties are appalling and its beauties 
few, that it is a sufficient indication of Mr. Jarvis’s 
consummate skill to note his very satisfactory re- 
production of each. It was only his modesty that 
prevented an encore of the last. The trio of Raff is a 
work of genuine merit, and abounding in beauties of 
the highest order; nothing can be more beautiful 
than the elaboration of the ideas in the Largo, which 
is full of a romantic beauty, but is, withal, a trife too 
long. The whole composition, in fact, apparently 
lacks the virtue of condensation, a frequent fault of 
= composer. It was very carefully played.—Bul- 
etin. 





THE AMERICAN MUSICAL FUND SOCIETY, New York, 


announces its Annual Concert for the 21st of this month. 
The Grand Orchestra will be under the direction of Messrs. 
Carl Bergmann and Theodore Thomas. The Committee say 
in their appeal for aid : 

The American Mnaical Fund Society was founded on the 
16th of February, 1849. Its object is ‘‘the assistance of Mem- 
bers who are incapacitated by accident or sickness from pur- 
suing their professional calling, for the relief or eupport of the 
Aged and the Widows and Orphans of deceased Members, and 
for the defraving of funeral expenses of Members, their wives 
and husbands respectively.”” Donations are frequently made 
to those who have no constitutional claims on the funds of 
this Society. The Membership consists of nearly 300. It dis- 
penses at the present time weekly allowances to nineteen 
widows with fifteen children. and orphans. Four Members 
receive annual pensions of $250 each. There is an average of 
eight members who, being sick, receive each $5 per week. The 
following amounte have been paid for Relief, ete., during the 
period of the Society’s existence—twenty-one yearr—viz. : 

Weekly Relief for the Sick. .......ceecceeeeeeeS16,153 59 

& 













Weekly allowances to Widows, Orphan c ...15 367 
Funeral Expenses........+.+++ eevee oe 8,005 75 
PeMrlonen, ...ccccccccccceses © cocccecs -- 8.282 20 
Special Donations. ..........6+ sesseccccccceces 88400 


38,641 59 
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Music in Boston. 


Tue Easter Oratorios. A great disappoint- 
ment was it truly to very many earnest music-lovers 
that the Handel & Haydn Society, after encouraging 
the hope, and after several weeks of very interesting 
rehearsal, did not feel itin them, as the time drew 
near, to give us that long looked for first performance 
of Bach’s St. Matthew Passion Music, nor even of se- 
lections from it. We fear that boon is now post- 
poned indefinitely, for next year comes the Triennial 
Festival, and Festivals are more attractive and ab- 
sorbing to the mass of chorus singers than a long 
stretch of solid, earnest, quiet work upon a purely 
artistic task in which the labor is its own reward. 
Doubtless the Society decided wisely ; the difficulties 
were too many for them, under the circumstances, 
and with so short a time for preparation. The Pas- 
sion music ought to have a good year’s study. In- 
stead of that it was only taken up after Christmas, 
and with the plan of coupling with it a more familiar 
and popular Oratorio, which latter soon began to 
claim its half of each of the few Sunday evening re- 
hearsals,—and who supposed the Passion music 
could be learned in one hour a week for ten or twelve 
weeks, with not a few stormy nights to keep more 
than half of the singers at home! Then there was 
the difficulty of finding the fit solo singers, with the 
rare art of recitative so all-important in this music. 
And then again the elements for the double orches- 
tra, which it requires, were not to be got together on 
the evening assigned for it, that before Easter, since 
so many of the musicians were held to service in the 
theatres ; and to have done it on Sunday would have 
been to sing the Crucifixion on the feast of the Res- 
urrection. Still we cannot but regret that the Socie- 
ty lost, as it must seem to many, an opportunity of 
gaining for itself new character and strength, in not 
making it a point to give, now, on some evening before 
at least a number of the unspeakably beautiful Cho- 
rales, three or four choruses (‘Ye lightnings,” the 
concluding chorus, full of heavenly peace, and one 
or two of the choruses with solo ; besides some selec- 
tions from the narrative Recitative for Tenor and 
Bass, which is so wonderfully expressive, and at 
least one Alto and one Bass Aria, which certainly 
was not impracticable).— We comfort ourselves with 
the conviction, that in those few rehearsals the seeds 
of a sincere, deep interest in the music were sown in 
the hearts of many of the singers and must some day 
bear fruit. 

As it was—for so the fates would have it—some- 
how the life and hope of the past winter’s Oratorio 
season seems to have nigh faded out with the lest 
hope of the Passion Music. Three Oratorios only— 





the most familiar, oft-repeated three in the whole re- 
pertoire—make up the year’s account. At Christ- 
mas the “Messiah,” which of course always draws 
and always interests, (though the fact-that it requires 
to be studied anew now every year, as much as it did 
thirty years ago, and so still consumes the first half 
of the winter’s rehearsals, leaving the weary half for 
other study, does make it seem to stand considerably 
in the way of progress) ; and now, on the evening 
before Easter, the “Creation,” the nearest to what 
may be called hacknied of all the Oratorios, followed 
on Easter evening by “Elijah.” The latter work at 
least was pretty certain to be given well; and vet we 
are sorry to learn that the Society lost money by 
these two occasions more largely than they gained 
by the Messiah. 

At the Saturday’s performance (‘The Creation’’) 
we were present only for a few minutes, enough to 
perceive that the orchestra was to some extent com- 
posed of make-shift materials, owing to the untoward 
circumstance already alluded to, and that the chorus 
was by no means strung up to its best. Miss J. E. 
Houston and Mr. M. W. Warrtney, of course de- 


livered the soprano and bass solos very effectively ; . 


but the gentleman who undertook the tenor, though 
his voice has sweetness, and he sang intelligently, 
lacked power for so large a place. Indeed the gen- 
eral impression was that the performance was by no 
means up to the standard of the old Society. We 
cannot help thinking that the few Choruses and Cho- 
rales already rehearsed from the Passion, eked out 
with a Psalm or two of Mendelssohn, would have 
gone better, if only for the very reason of inspiring 
novelty. Onecannot be always eloquent with an 
old story—while it is old ; wait a year or two and 
the happy time may come for its revrval,—a very dif- 
ferent thing from listless repetition. 

“Elijah,” on the other, is still inspiring to all 
singers and all hearers. Coming on a Sunday night, 
it had the benefit of the accustomed orchestra in all 
parts; it had also been rehearsed with zeal; the 
choral ranks were fuller, the audience larger and 
more eager ; and the result was one of the most sat- 
isfactory presentations on the whole, that we have vet 
had of this great work of Mendelssohn. Chorus, 
orchestra, great Organ (over which Mr. J. C. D. 
PARKER presided), all moved with unity and good 
precision, and all the strong points told, while there 
was good light and shade. We recall no sense of 
unsteadiness anywhere except once or twice in the 
final, fugued, Amen chorus. We _ ight add, too, 
that we have heard the grand rush of the violins in 
the “Rain Chorus”’ sound more startling and sublime 
than it did this time. 

The central figure of the Prophet stood forth very 
nobly always both in the recitative and the Canta- 
bile of Mr. Watney, who took this all-important 
part for the first time. Certainly we have not heard 
so competent an Elijah here, if we except Herr 
Formes when he sang it the first time, in his better 
days. Much was expected of the new Contralto, 
Miss ANTOINETTE STERLING, from New York, but 
not more than was realized. This young lady, who 
some two or three years since sang once in a miscel- 
laneous concert in our Music Hall, creating a sensa- 
tion by the richness and the volume of her voice, has 
since enjoyed the best opportunities of instruction 
abroad, especially with Mme. Viardot Garcia, of 
whom she was a favorite pupil ; and she had already 
achieved marked favor in concerts in Cologne and 
London. She delivered her sentences of recitative, as 
well as the two Arias that fall to the Contralto, and 
its share in the concerted pieces, with fine intelligence 
and with great power and fervor. All was simple, 
earnest and expressive, and the tones in themselves 
singularly rich and telling ; each tone has its inter- 
esting shade of color. The higher tones, exceeding 
the strict Contralto register, vibrate with a clear and 
penetrating power, if not precisely sweet, yet not un- 
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musical ; while in a declamatory sense, they are used 
with marked significance. Miss Sterling’s manner 
was easy, self-possessed and quiet, though she is ca- 
pable of strong expression and shows high dramatic 
quality ; and her whole appearance and performance 
seemed to indicate a generous, enthusiastic nature. 
Such an impression did she make with “O rest in the 
Lord,”’ that the Air had to be repeated. 

Miss Hovuston’s clear and powerful Soprano 
more than held its own, telling with overpowering 
force sometimes, indeed so much so as to put it out of 
fair relation with the other voices in the Trio and 
Quartets. But some of her solos were admirably 
sung, and her whole performance was marked by the 
same conscientious care and fervor that have always 
distinguished her. Artistically, in economy of pow- 
er, in certainty, and above all in even continuity of 
power, she has gained much. Mrs. J. W. Weston 
sang the smaller soprano parts, that of the Youth, 
&c., very acceptably ; and Mr. Wat. J. W1nc : cer- 
tainly showed no slight improvement both in voice 
and style in the tenor solos. ~ 

Miss AnnA MEHLIG’s Concert, in the Music 
Hall, last Monday evening, may be considered the 
finale of our musical season. And a beautiful one 
it was, although, coming so late, it had not so 
large an audience as it deserved. For the charm‘ of 
this lady’s playing is always fresh ; it never disap- 
points. This was the programme: 


Trio in E flat, major, Op. 100.........+65 eseuwe 
For Piano, Violin and Violoncello? 
Songs—a. Fiir Musik, 


Schubert. 





b. DieHarrende, j= i $....06 .-Franz. 
c. Willkommen, mein Wald, 
Prelude and Fugue, in G minor...... cocccccece -8. Bach. 
Arranged by Liszt. 
Songs—a. Morgengruss........ evecccccces Mendelssohn. 
eS” Se cre re Schubert. 
Andante con Variazioni and Finale, from Sonata, Op. 
_ OE PL Beethoven. 
Grande Polonaise in E flat........ Ce cecccee covcce Liszt 


This, to be sure, was a Chamber.Concert in a vast 
hall, where the music would not have its best effect. 
All the more remarkable, therefore, that it did sound 
so well. Even the glorious Schubert Trio (played 
by Miss Meuuie with Messrs. Ercupere and A. 
Suck) from first to last was ravishing to the thou- 
sand or more listeners; and the Andante and Finale 
from the “Kreutzer” Sonata were played to such 
perfection, with such fine feeling and expression, as 
to sound as good as new. But here, as everywhere, the 
Bach Prelude and Fugue, as rendered by Miss Meh- 
lig,—especially the Fugue—produced the great im- 
pression. Few had supposed that the Piano could 
do so much, or that a Fugue could be brought home 
to them as such “‘a thing of beauty” and of “joy for- 
ever.” The Polonaise by Liszt, full of extrava- 
gances, yet curiously interesting, exhibited the young 
lady’s power of execution in a most extraordinary 
light ; it seemed a very miracle. 

It is needless to say that the Songs found a true 
interpreter in Mr. KREISSMANN and met with warm 
response. 

Tue Popits oF THE Giris’ Hicn anp Nor- 
MAL Scuoor had a delightful hour with Miss Meu- 
L1G, in Bumstead Hall, in the middle of a pleasant 
day about three weeks ago. We meant to have des- 
cribed it while the impression was fresh, but had no 
room. The arrangements had been admirably made 
by the School Committee, who with a few invited 
friends formed the only outside andience. The 
young ladies, under the guidance of their music 
teacher JuLius E1cHBeRG, greeted their honored 
guest with a three part hymn by Mendelssohn and 
one or two other pieces, well sung with their fresh, 
pure voices ; and she in turn played for them the 
Schubert Trio in E flat, with Messrs. E1cHperG 
and HEINDL, besides several solos of Chopin, Schu- 
bert, Liszt, &c. Plainly she never was so well 
pleased wih her audience, and was inspired to do 
her very bist. They covered her with flowers, in 


baskets and bouqaets, not forgetting at the same time 
their teacher, Mr. Eichberg. 





Meyerbeer. 


_ With this name for a text, the Philadelphia City 
Item’s “Our own Critic” thus belabors us for a com- 
parison which we have never made. 


Mr. Dwight, the editor of that interesting musical 
weekly, Dwight’s Journal of Music, remarks in its last 
issne that Meyerbeer’s Fackeltanz (No 1, in B flat,) is 
inferior to one of Strauss’ waltzes! This shows how 
fir pr-judice can carry a man_ The Fackeltanz re- 
ferred to is the first of four which Meverheer wrote 
for Berlin, where they were received with the utmost 
enthusiasm. As they belong to “out-door” music 
—that is music written for processions, (of which the 

“Torch Dances” constitute an old German ecus- 
tom,) they are scored with an eye for ‘strong effect, 
and Meyerbeer has introduced into several of them 
solos for the trombone or bass tuba, which is cer- 
tainly one of the most remarkable effects we have 
ever heard, and developes the resources of those com- 
paratively limited instruments in a manner never bhe- 
fore so successfully attempted by any composer, and 
is as characteristic in its way as the use Meverbeer 
made of the weak middle notes of the Trombone in 
the Procession of Nuns in ‘‘Robert le Diable,” which 
Berlioz mentions in his ‘Treatise on Instrumenta- 
tion.” The idea, then, of Mr. Dwight’s comparing 
the Fackeltanz to Strauss’ Waltzes, principally be- 
cause of its tuba solo, is actually amusing. Mr. 
Dwight onght to (and does) know better—but we 
suspect that Mr. Dwight, who ‘s an anti. Wagner-ite, 
is also an anti-Meverbeer-ite, and with a great many 
Germans, is foolish enough to draw odious compari- 
sons hetween Meyerbeer and Mozart or Beethoven, 
all of which is very naughty aNd unnecessary. 
Mozart and Beethoven belong to the past—the time 
of limited instrumentation and unrevealed dramatic 
effect, with which they struggled and with which 
they accomplished such wonders &s “Don Giovanni” 
and “Fidelio.” But Meyerbeer is King of the mod- 
ern school. He has been accused of want of feeling, 
of moderate ideas, (!) of sacrificing everything for 
effect; Mendelssohn did not like him, and thought 
he could treat Luther’s hymn better than the manner 
in which it had been elaborated in “The Huguenots” 
—yet he failed, and his “Reformation Symphony ” 
contains nothing remarkable. ‘Robert le Diable” 
never could h:ve lived so long and retained its great 
popularity if it had not been a glorious work—nei- 
ther could “The Huguenots,” or “Le Prop! ée,”’ 
although the latter is inferior to them, or “T’ Etoile 
du Nord,” or “‘L’ Africaine,” or “Dinorah.” 

Although Meyerbeer should never have written 
comic operas, yet “Dinorah” is the work of a mas- 
ter. Nor must we omit the music to his brother’s 
tragedy, “Struensee,” which contains the finest 
overture which Meyerheer ever wrote; next to it 
come the overtures to “Dinorah” and “T’Etoile du 
Nord.” And now, pour jfinir, we should like Mr. 
Dwight to examine the remaining three of Mever- 
beer’s Fac’ e’'anzes before he comp ras them to Str: u:s’ 
Waltzes, or pour s’ amuser to glance at the “Overture 
in the form of a March,” which was composed for 
the London Exposition in 1867, in which ‘Rule 
Britannia” is worked up in the form of a fugue. 
Ah, Mr. Dwight, you ought to be ashamed of your- 
self. Study Meverbeer before you condemn him so 
flippantly ; or, if you have done so—there is not only 
no excuse for your remarks, but you ought to he— 
forgiven for not knowing any better. R. ¥. 


We have not pronounced the Fackeltanz inferior to 
a Strauss waltz. We have not been so foolish as to 
think of comparing things so wholly unrelated. We 
were speaking of the Thomas Concerts and of the 
large space given in his programmes to things over- 
strained and noisy, and instancing Liszt’s “Tasso,” 
the “Carnival” of Berlioz, and finally the Fackeltiénze 
of Meyerbeer. We thought it a wholesome sign that 
such things seemed to please only a small portion of 
a Boston audience ; and we noticed further, as a mat- 
ter of fact, that the Strauss waltzes,—light and un- 
pretending things, but genial and spontaneous—were 
more welcome even to persons of serious taste. If 
the “‘Torch-Dances” were intended for ‘“out-door” 
music, the Strauss waltzes were not, and, compared 
with the former, the latter are less disturbing to the 
harmonious impression of a concert partly classical. 





Music in Dresden. 
[The following extracts from private letters contain much 
that is fresh and interesting, in spite of some opinions which 
we of course do not endorse. } 


I have just come from a Trio Soirée at the Hotel 





de Saxe. Rollfuss, pianoforte; Seelman, violin ; 
and Biirchl, ’cello. Programme was: 1. Trio in Eb 
major for pianoforte, clarionet and viola, Mozart. 2. 
Sonata in A (op. 42) for pianoforte and ’cello, Carl 
Reinecke. 3. Sarabande, Bourrée and Corrente from 
Ist Sonata for violin alone, J. S. Bach. 4. Trio in 
Bd major, (op. 97) Beethoven. Just the kind of 
playing that I enjoy. The Reinecke Sonata is full 
of fire ; begins with a perfect storm of impetuosita in 
the ’cello. I should have enjoyed the last movement 
more if it had not been quite so like “All that hath 
life and breath” in the Hymn of Praise. The Bach 
pieces were grand ; played as well as can be expect- 
ed from any but a remarkable virtuoso. The ‘“Cor- 
rente” was perfectly irresistible in its fiery impetuos- 
ity. The audience was enthusiastic over it. The 
Trio of Trios, op. 97, was played with great expres- 
sion throughout, and I enjoyed it as I enjoy hardly 
anything else in all music. The last presto was per- 
haps a little wanting in élan, but the fault may have 
been in me; I am hard to please in last movements. 
These Germans play throughout with much greater 
intensity of expression than we are accustomed to. in 
Boston. They, as —— used to say, “howl more’”’ 
than we do. I for one like it, though it takes one 
aback a little at first. The violinist was perfectly 
ferocious in the last part of the Bach piece, and it 
was impossible not to be carried along with him. 


If Listemann in Boston is so anxious to play pieces 
of the Pyrotechnic School, he had better take some 
of these Bach solos; they are as difficult and in a 
certain sense as showy as the Ole Bull monstrosities, 
and have the inestimable advantage of having some 
music in them, which little article Ole Bull seems to 
have forgotten to flavor his compositions with (ex- 
cuse the the term as applied to Ole Bull’s produc- 
tions). The more I hear of Bach, the more I feel 
how great genius knows neither time nor space ; his 
writings are for the most part in now obsolete forms, 
but you feel at once that he is the equal of any of the 
composers that have come after him. He was, like 
Wagner, an artist writing, not for the public of his or 
any generation, but following out his own artistic 
ideal as he thought it should be followed out: When - 
great genius is as true to itself as that, its production 
will never grow old or antiquated. The old fellow 
must have had a monstrous technique, for his music 
is difficult enough for any body. 

Last evening I heard “Lucia” for 7 1-2 ngr. and 
enjoyed it ever so much ; it is the first bit of Italian 
music I have heard for along time. With all his 
great beauties Donizetti does not seem to me to have 
the sustained power that Verdi has; he drops his 
good things too quickly. There is no reason why a 
thing like the Sextet : “Chi mi freua’ should not last 
20 minutes at the very least. He seems to know 
what to do with his melodies still less than Weber ; 
he begins in the most grand style, but after the first 
two or three phrases he appears to find himself in a 
muddle and has to begin his coda beforg he has really 
settled down into his air. Now Verdi often gets into 
what might be called a “working out vein,” as for 
instance in the opening chorus and the great quintet 
in his Nabucco, and in the final trio in Ernani. It is 
true his working out often is nothing more than pro- 
longing to undue proportions what is properly the 
coda to his piece,as in the “O sommo Carlo” in 
Ernani; yet he does manage to make his piece last 
long enough to produce some effect. Perhaps the 
grand recitative and duet: ‘‘Donna, chi sei?” in 
Nabucco is ong of the very best pieces of writing in 
all Verdi. Donizetti has done much better in Lucre- 
zia Borgia than in Licia in this respect, but he has 
been very happy in his themes in Lucia. “Chi m i 
frena,’”’ the mad scene, and the final tenor air redeem 
the opera from a deal of sleepy stuff that comes be- 
tween. I think in general the beauty in Donizetti’s 
airs is of rather a cold, unsympathetic kind ; he very 
rarely has the depth of feeling and tenderness of Bel- 
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lini or the grandeur or passion of Verdi. I hinted as 
much one day to Mme. Garcia in Paris ; she said she 
thought so too: ‘‘Mais il écrit admirablement pour la 
voix,” and then added, “Enfin, je vois que vois aimez 
beaucoup Verdi, n’est ce pas ?”—which soft im- 
peachment I pleaded guilty to. The performance 
last evening was very fair. The Germans act a lit- 
tle too naturally for the libretto and the music, and 
they don’t quite give the right sort of climax in many 
places. The mad scene, though, was most beauti- 
fully sung and quite well acted. The last air was a 
little “too many” for the tenor, but he tried hard, to say 
the least. The Sextet fell very flat indeed. The 
recitatives were in general the best part of the per- 
formance. 


103 P.M. 

I have just come from “Zohengrin.” The perform- 
ance was quite good considering the disadvantage we 
labor under here. Old Tichatscheck does not look 
one’s ideal of the Knight of the Holy Graal, but he 
is not so bad for over sixty. The Elsa was also not 
quite as good in point of outward appearance as 
could have been desired, but she did not sing badly. 
The Ortrud was simply splendid ; her acting, singing 
whole performance was A—1. I don’t know who 
she was, as I did not indulge in the luxury of a play- 
bill. The scene between her and Friedrich at the 
beginning of the 2nd act was one of the finest pieces 
of acting I have ever seen on any stage; the scene is 
to me one of the best in the opera, full equal to Tann- 
hiiaser’s “Erziéhlung (narration) in the third act of 
Tannhiuser. This recitative is better than a great 
many airs that some operas base their reputation on. 
Tt is long, hut I was sorry when it was over, even 
though Elsa’s beautiful evening song immediately 
followed. Ortrud’s acting in the following scene 
with Elsa was great. Her gradually edging up to 
Elsa, and getting nearer and nearer as a snake does, 
without apparently taking any steps, and at last seiz- 
ing her by the wrist with the devil himself looking 
out of her eyes, was most splendidly done. The 
famous procession to the Cathedral was taken too 
fast, as were some of the pianissimo choruses in the 
first act. The orchestra was also too small to give 
it its full effect. The chorus really accompanies the 
orchestra instead of the orchestra accompanying the 
chorns, and 15 or 20 violins more or less make 
a great difference in the effect. The intermezzo of 
dance music between the 2nd and 3d acts is wonder- 
ful. I only knew it before from the piano score and 
was agreeably surprised by it. Old Tichatscheck 
did himself quite “proud” in the bridal chamber 
scene, andin many places sang really beautifully. 
Ah! Vedi Napoli e poi mori. Hear that duet and 
then die! Tichatscheck’s voice is not up to the fa- 
mous Erzih/ung in the last scene ; his singing of the 
beautiful ““Kehrt er dann heim,’? when he gives Elsa 
the horn, sword and ring, was also not quite up to 
the mark. The chorus was very good throughout ; 
the thing that was the least well given was the quin- 
tet and chorus in the first act : “Mfein Herr und Gott.” 
It is very difficult, but also very fine, and ought to 
have been better sung. Tichatscheck’s acting is only 
to be equalled by Brignoli’s!§ But then Lohengrin 
only pretty well given is better than no Lohengrin at 
all. I would not have missed the first and second 
scenes in the 2nd act and the bridal chamber scene 
for a good deal. 

I must say that I begin to feel that the days of the 
conventional Opera are numbered.[!] It is the fash- 
ion to say, when anybody praises Wagner, “Look at 
Don Giovanni,” anid to condemn hint as a quack ora 
madman because“he can’t (or is supposed not to be 
able to) write as fine music as Don Giovanni contains. 
Grant, for the sake of argument, that he can’t; I for 
one am not by any means prepared to say that he 
can, but I do think that there is something in Wag- 
ner that will drive Don Giovanni off the stage.[!!] Not 
for some time yet, as there is a great deal that will 
have to leave the boards before Don Giovanni goes, 





but I truly believe that the time will come when not [ 


even the Don Giovanni music will float an Opera, 
that is, an opera in contradistinction to a Musical 
Drama. Don’t for a moment suppose lhat I think 
Don Giovanni will ever die. I think that it will live 
in the concert room as a cantata, just as many of 
Handel’s operas have lived as oratorios long: after 
they had been taken off the stage. This is great 
heresy, Iam aware. [Yea, verily, young friend ; but 
you’ll outgrow it !—Ep.| 
Sunday, 10.30 A. M. 

Buon giorno! Cloudy still and the Altmarkt white 
with snow. eThe plotting scene between Ortrud and 
Friedrich still keeps whirling about in my head so 
that I can hardly think. It looked out of all my ar- 
peggios this morning, and I dreamt of it last night, 
and the more I think of it the more splendid I think 
it. The only thing I ever heard that comes up to it 
is the recitative : “Gia fu alquanto avanza Ja notte” 
and the following aria: “Or sai chi l’onore” in Don 
Giovanni ; that scene is to me by far the finest, dra- 
matically, in Mozart’s opera. ‘There he really seems 
to have had a presentiment of the Zukunft; he 
made the old recitative form do its utmost. The 
scene in Lohengrin can hardly be called a recitative, 
it is a musical dialogue in which you almost forget 
that the actors are singing, so naturally do they talk. 
They never have to wait fcr the orchestra to get 
through a passage before they begin a sentence. The 
orchestra keeps on accompanying their thoughts 
rather than their musical phrases, but never for one 
moment obstructs the dramatic action. The orches- 
tra seems to make their state of mind perceptible to 
the senses ; you don’t feel like asking whether there 
is any theme, or melody or working out about it, any 
more than J. R. Lowell said one feels like asking 
the Venus of Milo whether she had any “views.” 
You accept it as a whole without analyzing. As a 
perfect whole it must of course admit of logical analy- 
sis, but as an artistic whole it does not force the why 
and the wherefore down your throat, but only gives 
you the one impression in all its unity until you set 
to work yourself to analyze it. It truly is, as Wag- 
ner has claimed for it, the drama plus the power of 
expression that music gives, not Music and the Drama 
walking side by side, each Josing a little of its own 
individuality that it may agree tolerably well with the 
other and not quarrel. Two things cannot occupy 
the same place, though one may be animated by the 
spirit of the other. Music in its entirety and drama 
in its perfection cannot be forced into the same space ; 
the form of music must be given up or else the form 
of the drama, or else both must give up something 
of their form. This last is done in the conventional 
“Opera.” You have the perfect Music in the arias 
and concerted pieces, though without any really dra- 
matic action ; you have the dramatic part in the rec- 
itatives ; but in the Musical Drama you have the dra- 
matic action all through, animated by the spirit of 
music. This is as it should be, for on the stage the 
dramatic part should always be of the first impor- 
tance. In the Cantata we have things reversed. 
There we have “Dramatic Music,” that tis, Music in 
its perfection, animated by the spirit of the drama. I 
do not mean to say that the great composers of ope- 
ras, such as Gluck, Mozart, Weber, &c. have follow- 
ed out the principle of the “Opera”’ to its fullest ex- 
tent. Gluck saw the ridiculousness of that in the 
Handel operas, and began the reform. Ever since 
that day the Opera has gradually become more dra- 
matic until we have the perfect musical drama. Lo- 
hengrin and Tann‘iéiuser are by no means entirely 
Musical Dramas; there is much that is operatic in 
both of them, and they are called “Opera” on the 
title page. In “Tristan und Isolde” and the “Meis- 
tersinger” we have the pure Musical Drama. Here 
music is the servant of the text throughout ; it loses 
nothing in dignity by the service, and adds much to 
the dramatic power of the piece, instead of detracting 
from it. A. 
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Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


The Gates Ajar. Song, (with Quartette ad lib.) 
3. Ctoc. J. R. Thomas. 40 
“Gone beyond the darksome river; 
Only left us by the way; 
Gone beyond the night forever, 
Only gone to endless day.” 
Every song by the most popular ballad writer in 
America, is sure to be pleasing. 


What do the angels dream of, mother? 3. Eb to 
fr. 


Gounod. 
“‘What do the angels dream of, mother? 
What do they dream in their sleep at night ? 
When they come home, and their wings are folded, 
Weary with many a starry flight.” 


A semi-sacred song, easy and sweet. 
Over the heath. Ballad. 3. Ed toe flat. 
urner. 
“Over the heath, where the rose used to bloom, 
Withers a beautiful bud in the tomb.” 
Down Daisy Path. 4. Gtog. Lyle. 
A ballad in the Scotch style. 
‘*A down the Daisy Path I sped, 
With footsteps light and free ; 


Where stars a soften radiance shed, 
He waited there for me.” 


Broken Down. 


30 


30 


Serio-comic Song, 2. E toe. 
Clifton. 
“Once I'd money plenty, 
And friends too by the score, 
Then fortune smiled upon me 
And no one passed my door.” 


Celebrated Echo Song. 5. D toa. 
With an ad lib. Flute Accompaniment. 


Cherubim Prayer. Quartet. 4. D tof. 
Bortrianskago. 35 


This effective piece, without accompaniment, ar- 
ranged by Slaviansky, was sung by the Russian 
Troupe at their popular concerts, and apart from the 
concert-room is a very appropriate piece for church- 
use when well rendered by a quartet choir, 


Bishop. 40 


Instrumental. 


Féte Hongroise. DA. 
Op. 26. Leybach. 50 


A moderato movement in 2-4 time, with a very 
marked rhythmical accent. 


Claudine. Polka Mazurka. §&. 


Easy to execute at sight. 


Caprice Brilliant. 4. 


cC. 
Arnold de Thier. 35 


EBooks. 


Crarke’s Snort VOLUNTARIES FOR THE 
Pire or Reep Orcan. Wa. H. Clarke. 
Boards, 1.50 

A collection of easy and pleasing gems for soft and 
expressive stops for opening service and responses, 
the arrangement of keys being such that a longer vol- 
untary may be obtained by the additlon of the piece 
on the opposite page. 

All the notes throughout may be reached with the 
fingers alone, without the use of the pedals (which 
may be introduced at the option of the Organist.) 
Players who have only Reed Organs will appreciate 
this arrangement. To those who have examined the 
“New Method for Reed Organs,” this work will need 
no farther recommendation. 


Orcanist’s Portronio. Vol. 2. 
C. F. Rimbault. Boards, 3 00 
Cloth, 3.50 
A series of Voluntaries, selected from the works of 
Ancient and Modern Composers. The first volume 
has proved a favorite with organists. , 


Winvner’s Dance Music FoR FLUTE AND 
Pano. 


23 
uo 





ABBREVIATIONS.—-Degrees of difficulty are marked from 1 to 
7. The key is marked with a capital letter, as C,B flet, &c., 
Asmall Roman letter marks the highest note, ifon the staff, 
an italic letter the highest note, if above the staff. 





Mostc sy MatL.—Music is sent by mail, the expense being 
two cents for every four ounces, or fraction thereof. Persons 
at a distance will find the conveyance a saving of time and 
expense in obtaining supplies. Books can also be sent at 
double these rates. 




















